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THE TRAVELLER. 


SCENES IN THE EAST. 
We entered the Bosphorus, early in the morning; 
the sun rose, and the scene glowed, and sparkled 
with transcendent beauty. A rich transparent veil, 








of a Tyrian purple blush, covered the nearer ob- 
jects; while his bright rays, daryng across, lit the 
mountain tops to so vast a distance westward, that 
our Reis, the captain of the Vessel, pointed to a 
high spot in the clouds, which he called Kasdagh, 
the famed mount Ida. CouldI gaze on such an ob- 
ject, and not. see Paris, and the three rival god- 
desses, hovering mid the sun-beams then playing on 
its shining crest? The pure etherial air around me 
seemed to intoxicate my senses, and, waking, I be- 
held dreams, that sleeping vision never drew.—All 
was enchantment and delight.—I leaned back on 


my ca the deck, and abandoned my whole 
soul sd ireressions of the passing panorama.— 
The fate of the coast, on each side, is occasionally 
marked by steep and bold rocks, or hills gently 
swéeping to the beach ; some of the wildest roman- 
tic cliffs; others, Tuxuriently clothed with shrubs 
of every leaf and fragrant blossoming, intermin- 
gled with fruit-trees, vineyards, and cypress-groves. 
Amongst the latter on the Asiatic shore, lay the 
dark Elisian of the Ottoman dead. Our boat, at my 
request, slowly floated its course along the margin 
of this most solemn appendage to the great city— 
the cemetery of its people. Here my gay ima- 
ginations paused, and all my contemplations took 
the awful character of the spot before me. 


Scurari!—The burial-ground of the Musselmans 
ustantinople ; asad region of mortality, whose 
extent seemed hardly bounded by the horizon 
If, spreading as it did, westward and eastward, 
ngst far stretching woods of cypress, oversha- 
wing tombs without count, and graves of gene- 
tation upon generation, from that of the infant bu- 
ried to-day to that of the patriarch gathered to his 
fathers centuries ago. The marble memorials over 
these silent chambers of the dead, rise even closer 
together than the thickly planted trees that form 
their gloomy canopies.—Some of the monuments 
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She Radics’ Garlands, 








pillar surmounted by a turban, the form and hue of 
which declare the rank of the deceased ; a tablet 
below, contains the appropriate inscription ; and a 
long slab usually covers the body ; presenting a 
surface of flowers, strewn there, fresh, and by the 
votive hands of constantly attending affection! So, 
indeed, it appears at first sight; but on drawing 
near, we find the slab perforated with numerous 
holes, through which these most lovely offerings 
to the dead, spring, and blow, and scatter their fra- 
grant leaves on the cold stones beneath.—At night, 
by moonlight, some solitary mourners of the recent- 
ly interred, may_ be discerned, at wide distances 
from each other, flitting, like sheeted spectres them- 
selves, through the dark avenues of cypress, each 
to her particular spot of tears. —He must be of har- 
der nature than even the blood-stained corsair of 
the deep, who can scud his lateen sail past that ‘‘ci- 
ty, of the silent,” and not feel he is a mortal man.— 
Childe Harold, who wrote so darkly, still so beauti- 
fully, on these scenes, and the terrific passions con- 
nected with them—whose imagery, and thoughts, 
seemed to dwell ever in the gloom of a hopeless fu- 
ture--the soul’s heaviest shadow of death!—he too, 
has sunk tothe tomb!~--He is gone to the bourne, 
where genius can no more mislead, nor passion pre- 
judice.—Peace to his immortal spirit! and as it was 
on the hearse of William Wallace—the banner of a 
freed country—Greece—whose shores were round 
me then,—will be his body’s monumental, lasting 
scutcheon!—Byron, fare thee well! With thoughts 
like these, [turned from the Turkish cemetery, to 
the opposite shore, and my eye filled at once witha 
new splendid contemplation. 
Consrantinorre!—The proud capital of Islam- 
ism; spreading over the undulating line of hills in 
that direction, with an amplitude of extent, and 
grandeur of elevation, hardly to be conceived.— 
The swelling domes of the mosques, and their lofty 
white minarets, majestically and gracefully -con- 
trasted with the high and sombre groups of cy- 
press, which appear as growing spontaneously a- 
mongst the various erders of buildings throughout 
the city.—The sun played glitteringly, on our gaily 
painted mast, as the vessel under it lightly skimmed 
along lgfore this splendid shore.—I gazed, with 
fixed, fascinated eyes. —The Reis told me, I looked 
on the seraglio!—It occupies the whole scite of 
what was ancie Byzagpium ; and the sparkling 
waters of the st itself, form its guardian trench 
on two siges, but high and strong walls protect it 
every where besides.—Encircling, indeed, one of 
the most luxuriant gardens of pleasure, that ever 
the imagination of a faithful candidate for Mahomet’s 
paradise could fancy and construct.—Golden pa- 
laces, and variegated kinsks, rise, as if in a fairy 
land, amidst bowers of thickly fcliaged trees, tow- 
ering cypresses, and the sweetly-cooling branches 
of the weeping willow.—In passing under the gild- 
ed galleries, where the Sultana beauties of Circas- 


are richly carved and gi jnted wi us | sia, Georgia, and nearer Greece, come forth behind 





interlacing flowers, and golden traceries in wire- 
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work, (immured like pretty plumaged birds in ca- 
ges) to breathe the free air of heaven with the pure 
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sea breeze; I, in vain, strained my sight, to catch a 
glimpse of something more substantially lovely, 
than my mind’s mere image of the beauty, who 
might be peering through those gay but close lat- 
tices, with a similar curiosity at the strange garb of 
the Frank stranger.—I could discern nothing but 
the rose, and the climbing jessamine.—The Reis 
laughed at my disappointed looks—he whispered 
—*come with me this evening, and you may not 
regret your jealousy of those windows!”’ 


THE REFLECTOR. | 








GOLDSMITH. 

Every particular in the history of works of genius, 
and in the character of their authors, ought to in- 
terest posterity. The following sketch of Gold- 
smith’s habits of composition, is from Lee Lewes 
Anecdotes, and the subsequent remarks on the 
** Deserted Village,” from Walter Scott’s Lives of 
the Novelists. 

* Goldsmith, though quick enough at prose, was 
rather slow at poetry—not from the tardiness of fan 
cy, but from the time he took in pointing the sen- 
timent, and polishing the versification. He was by 
his own confession, four or five years collecting ma- 
terials in all his country excursions for one poem, 
and was actually engaged in the construction of it 
above two years. His manner of writing poetry 
was this: he first sketched a part of his design in 
prose, in which he threw out his ideas as they oc- 
curred to him ; and then sat carefully down to ver 
sify them, correct them, and add such other ideas 
as he thought better fitted to the subject. He 
sometimes would exceed his prose design by wri- 
ting several verse impromptu, but these he would 
take uncommon pains afterwards to revise, lest they 
should be found unconnected with the main design 

The writer of these Memoirs (Lee Lewes) called 
upon the Doctor the second morning after he bad 
begun the Deserted Village, and tohim he commu 
nicated the plan of his poem. 

‘Some of my friends,’ continued he, ‘differ frora 
me on this plan, and think this depopulation of 
villages does not exist—but I am satisfied of the 
fact. I remember it in my own country, and have 
seen it in this.’ Hethen read what be had dune of 
it that morning, 
** Pear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could pleas: 
How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 
How often have I paused on every charm— 

The shelter’d cot—the cultivated farm— 

The never feiling brook—the busy mill— 

The decentchurch, that tops the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

**Come,’ says he, ‘let me tell you this is no 
morning’s work ; and now my dear boy, if you are 
not better engaged, I should be glad to enjoy a Ho- 
liday with you,’ 

‘The reception given to the Deserted Village, se 


beginning :-—— 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














fll of natural elegance, simplicity, and pathos, was | blightings of fortune, and the destruction of our 


of the warmest kind. ‘The publisher showed at 


worldly prospects, while we can pour out all our 


once his skill and generosity by pressing upon Mr. | sorrows in the bosom of friendship, and there find 
Goldsmith a hundred pounds, which the autbor in- | @ sweet relief for our aching hearts ; but when 


sisted upon returning, when, upon computation, he 
found that it came to nearly a crown for every cou- 
plet, a sum which he considered no poem could be 
worth. The sale of the poem made him amends 
for the unusual instance of moderation. Lissoy, 
near Ballyshannon, where his brother, the clergy- 
man, had his living, claims the honor of being the 
spot from which the localities of the Deserted Vil- 
lage were derived. The church, which tops the 
neighboring hill, the mill and lake, are still pointed 
out; and a hawthorn has suffered the penalty of po- 
etical celebrity, being cut to pieces by these admi- 
rers ofthe bard, who desired to have classical tooth- 
pick cases and tobacco stoppers. Much of this 
supposed locality may be fanciful, but it is a pleas- 
ing tribute to the poet in the land of his fathers. 
The latter author thus concludes his examination 
of that ever popular work, the Vicar of Wakefield. 
*€ We read the Vicar of Wakeficld in youth and 
in age. Wereturn to it again and again, and bless 
the memory of the author who contrives so well to 
reconcile us to human nature. Whether we choose 
the pathetic and distressing incidents of the fire, 
and the scenes at the jail, or the lighter and humo- 
rous parts of the story, we find the best and truest 
sentiments enforced in the most beautiful language; 
and perhaps few characters of purer dignity have 
been described than that of the excellent pastor, 
rising above sorrow and oppression, and labouring 
for the conversion of those felons into whose com- 
pany he had been thrust by his villanous creditor. 
In too many works of this class, the critics must 
apologize for or censure particular passages in this 
narrative, as unfit to be perused by youth and inno- 
cence. But the wreath of Goldsmith remains un- 
sullied ; he wrote to exalt virtue and expose vice ; 
and he accomplished his task in a manner which 
raises him to the highest rank among British au- 
thors. We close his volume with a sigh that such 
an author should have written so little from the 
stores of his own genius, and that he should have 
been so prematurely removed from the sphere of 
literature which he adorned.” 
<1 
PROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
REMINISCENCE. 
Ghildhood’s loved group, revisits every scene, 
The tangled wood walk and the tufted green. 
Rocers. 
Tnere are many associations connected with the 
early part of the life of man, to which it is pleasing 
to recur, when time has blanched his locks, and 
wrinkled his brow. To recall to our minds the 
season of youth when joy and hilarity reigned in the 
heart, and happiness sparkled in the eye, causes 
many painful as well as pleasurable emotions. To 
think, that, of the friends we fondly loved in our 
youth, some are sleeping in the lonely church-yard, 
that some, perhaps, haye forgotten that such as we 
ever existed—while others are ever ready to clasp 
to their heart the companions of their youth, and 
the former partners of their pleasures, awaken feel- 
ings which are “‘sweet and mournful to the soul.” 
We may endure with adegree of firmness, the 


friends are estranged, when they turn a deaf ear to 
our lament, and refuse the soothing and tender office 
of alleviating our miseries, we find life become no 
longer a pleasure-and walk, isolated beings, amidst 
the haunts of -men. I was Ied into this train of re- 
flection, from having lately revisited the place of 
my nativity—the spot, where reckless of the future, 
[had wandered with my youthful companions in 
thoughtless, yet happy security—where I had loved 
with all the ardour of youth—in short, where I had 
spent the happiest portion of my life. On my arri- 
val, I immediately flew to the arms of one for whom 
I had ever cherished the most sincere and ardent 
affection. And it was delightful to dwell on the re- 
membrance of days long gone by—and as we re- 
called the feats of our youth, and the memory of 
our departed companions, it seemed as though it 
were but the dim remembrance of a vision. And 
as we wandered along the meandering rivulet and 
embowered groves,.the scenes of many a youthful 
gambol, I saw in my mind’s. eye the associates of 
my youth, and fancy conjured to my view the ho- 
nourable stations in life which they might then oc- 
cupy, or, the sinks of vice into which they might 
be plunged. Indulging such reflections, and wrapt 
up in my own thoughts, I proceeded unconscious of 
the presence of my friend, until the sight of the vil- 
lage burial-ground roused me from the reverie in 
which I was involved. —The sun was just setting in 
glory in the western horizon—all was still, and calm, 
and peaceful—not a breath of air disturbed the un- 
ruffied silence ofthe scene, and the whole present- 
ed a sight grand and awful. Entering the sacred 
dwelling-place of the dead, I saw recorded on more 
than one tomb-stone, the namesof those who were 
formerly my dearest friends, and with whom I had 
spent manya happy hour. There lay those whose 
early hapiness had been closely blended with my 
own, those whom I had foved as»brothers, and who 
when we last parted were in the full hey-day of 
youth, and looked forward to a long course of use- 
fulness and happiness. But they were cut down in 
the prime of their existence!—and as I stood onthe 
spot sacred to the memory of departed friendship, 
I felt that this world possessed little that was cheer- 
ing to me. 1 had basked in the summer of prosperity, 
and the black clouds of adversity had gatifered and 
burst over my head—and 1 felt that all was vanity. 
But there was something mournfully pleasing in the 
thought, that f was treading thegfoil under which I 
knew that the ashes of my fondest, earliest friends 
were reposing, and as each tear-drop stole down 
my cheek, I felt that some of the load that pressed 
on my heart was removed. FLORIAN. 
Princeton, August, 1825. 
—_- es - 


FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Wherever the “ angel of affliction” has scattered 
the dews of sorrow, the feeling heart cannot but 
extend its sympathy to the sufferers, whether they 
be endeared by the ties of affection and friendship, 
only acquaintances, or entire strangers: to know 
that they are mourners is sufficient to excite com- 


















passion—grief commands even from fhe rude wan- 
derer of the forest a degree of reverence—the vilest, 
hardest heart, cannot avoid being touched on be- 
holding another’s wo!—At the approach of sor. 
row, the gayest bosom is saddened, the smile of 
thoughtless joy vanishes, and mirth passes away like 
a summer cloud. 

{ was once a visiter where one alone wore the 
“weeds of wo!” She loved, was beloved and hap- 
py—but ‘death had been there,” and her hopes 
withered before his deadly touch!—Neither had 
she the consolation of receiving his last sad smile— 
or of hearing the farewell blessing of bim whom she 
had loved fondly and faithfully—he died far away— 
no kind hand was near to smooth his pillow, or dry 
the cold dew on his brow—he was ina land of 
strangers—and strangers laid him in the lonely 
grave. She heard it in silence—she has borne it in 
silence—-none hear her complain---but I have watch- 
ed the faintness of the unwelcome smile—I have 
seen the involuntary tear, when others thought she 
was engaged with the trifles around her. I readin 
her restless eyes, and discovered by the convulsive 
sigh, that her thoughts were not as our thoughts— 
but were with him who slumbered in the cold earth! 
Monibs passed away, and I returned to the same 
spot, and met the same little circle of friends, ga- 
thered around hér--I was observing attentively a» 
likeness that hung in the room, and whicb brought 
to my recollection scenes that had long rested in 
the shades of memory--for it resembled some one 
who had been an actor in them, and I was endea- 
vouring to remember his name—-the inquiry, ‘de 
you know the original?” interrupted my reverie, 
and I was then told who he was. I had seen him— 
a foolish, foppish, mortal, who seemed to possess 
but a small share of common sense--and whose tri- 
fling, giddy behaviour had digusted mé¢, and I was 
almost led to exclaim with Cowper, “ Tygin what is 
man? and what man seeing this, and havirfg human 
feelings, does not blush and hang bis head’’ on see- 
ing such aman? There was another likeness oppo- 
site, and my attention was drawn towards it— 
“ That,” said one to me, “is the resemblance of our 
friend, you never knew him?’ No! I answered, ! 
and with a sigh and an involuntary shudder, I turn- 
ed away and resumed my seat---E surveyed the be- 
ing before me still in the deep garb of mourning-~ 
and blushed to think it possible, that he whom she 
had loved, and mourned over, was placed near the 
idle trifler, who had fluttered a moment like the 
butterfly of a summer’s day, and then departed. I 
looked at her to see if no change passed over ber 
countenance---on my observing the likeness so in- 
congruously placed--I perceived none! Alas! 
thought I, is human nature thus weak? does 1 
heart so soon lose the traces of those whose living ~ 
images were engraven there?--Had as many years 
as months elapsed, I would have deemed it sacri¥ 
lege, thus to place the living with the dead-—-one so 
worthy of perpetual remembrance and regard, with 
the puerile creature scarcely deserving a transient 
thought! But perhaps all do not think and feel as I 
do--there were others there who appeared to no- 
tice no inconsistency in it, but the circumstance 
made adeep impression on my mind, and impart- 
ed adfecling of melancholy that remained during sry 
whene¥er I recor to it. 
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I will not say her love had waned, that would be 
perhaps wronging her unjustly—-but the appearance 
was painful to one who had known her situation-— 
her mind was one that had not advanced beyond 
mediocrity in the scale of refinement, and she might 
see no impropriety in it ; therefore I was willing to 
exercise a little of that charity which covereth a 
multitude of faults, but could not help feeling a di- 
minution in my esteem, and doubted a little the 
depth of her sorrow. MARTHA. 


~~  PLaaENESLEnSEEEER 
Z2E TOILET. 
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FROM ACKERMAN’S REPOSITORY OF ARTS, Ko. 
FEMALE FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Promenade Dress-—-Pelisse of lilac gros 
de Naples; the collar stiffened, and turn- 
ed half over; the corsage is made full lon- 
gitudinally, and confined by a band anda 
row of lilac silk buttons down*he centre 
of the front and back ; the shoulders also 
have a band, but without buttons. The 
sleeves are en gigot, neatly finished with 
bands at the wrist; the ceinture is ra- 
ther broad, and oruamented by two silk 
frogs of the same color as the pelisse; a 
rouleau of the same breadth as the hem, 
and separated by a space of equal width, 
surrounds the bottom of the skirt, which 
is long and full. Cornette of tulie, with 
anarrow full border. Bonnet of British 
Leghorn, very fine and light; the brim 
broad and open, the crown rather low, 
and trimmed with double white crepelisse 
edged with blue satin, beginning at the 
bottom of the crown in front, and rising 
across to thg:top at the back, where it is 
formed iptosa tasteful bow.” Bftssels 
lace veil. @Straw-color shoes and gloves; 
green parasol, lined with pale rose-color 
sarcenet. 

Evening Dress.—Dress of jonquil co- 
jor crepelisse over a white satin slip; the 
corsage madegplain, but ornamented in 
the front atideat the back with six perpen- 
dicula@ satin rouleaux, rather approxi- 
mating at the waist, and terminating be- 
neath a white satin band across the top 
of the bust; small satin orange leaves are 
placed directly over each rouleau. The 
sleeves are short and full, and havea trim- 
ming of folded crepelisse round the arm, 
aod up the centre a wreath of orange- 
leaves in satin. The skirt is ornament- 
ed about a third of its depth with three 
Satin tucks between each; large orange- 
leaves in satin are placed near, but not to 
touch; broad satin sash, with long ends 
fringed, fastened on the large eurls, with 
bows of shaded jonquil color-gauze rib- 
bon interspersed. Necklace of graduat- 
ed amethyst; ear-rings and bracelets to 
suit. Striped gauze fichu, or handkerchief 
of white and ain®thyst color. Long white 
kid gloves, and white satin shoes. 

A 
A French gentleman apprehending himself on his 
death-bed, earnestly entreated his wife not to marry 
an officer of whom he had been jealous. “* My dear, 


(said she,) do not distress yourself; I have given 
my word to another a great while ago.” i 











MIRROR. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 

Itis no unusual thing todraw a comparison between 
ladies of the present day and those who lived a cen- 
turyago; but if we go back to the time of Anna 
Bulleyn, the contrast presents what appears almost 
aburlesque. At that time very few ladies went to 
court. The great officers of state left their spous- 
es at home, at their magnificent mansions in the 
country, to entertain their sporting neighbours. 
Madam was then delighted to have a snug party 
dance in the parlour, with the squire a.d his lady, 
the parson of the parish and his spouse, and, per- 
haps, the butler and a couple of chairs, to make up 
the set. She always rose at 5 o’clock to see break- 
fast served in the great hall; breakfast was then a 
principal family meal, master, mistress, and servants 
all feasted in the same room, not omitting regularly 
to relate their dreams of the preceding night. The 
men after breakfast went to the cellarto drink ; the 
lady to her poultry and dairy, and the young ladies 
to their usual occupations of making their clothes 
and stockings, weaving and knitting ‘not being 
then known, At 12 they dined in a room*neatly 
strewed with rushes, At 6 they supped; this was 
their greatest entertainment. Then they amused 
themselves with tales and sports until 8, and were 
all in bed before 9. Compare this life with a mo- 
dern lady of fashion. 











* The Ladies are requested not to read this. 


“HER HAND TAKETH HOfD ON THE DIS- 
rare.”—The Wyoming Herald. states 
that Miss Mary Smith, of Pittston, bas 
repeatedly spun 120 knotsin aday. We 
do not hold ourselves competent to ap- 
preciate the amount of this young lady’s 
work, but we presume it is much more 
than is generally performed. We have 
no objections to those ehyoying the e/e- 
gancies of life, whose fortunes warrant it, 
but the interests of the country are more 
promoted by the 120 knots of thread spun 
by Miss Smith, qhan by all the street yarn 
that has been spun these ten vears. 

[U. S. Gaz. 
a a 
AFFECTING CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Between William Kelly and Helen Hen- 
derson a tender attachment had subsisted 
for years. Both resided in the parish of 
Urr, and little anticipating the calamity 
that followed, they, with joyous hearts 
fixed their wedding day for Friday week, 
the 10th inst. A number of friends were 
invited, and the ceremony was to be per- 
formed at Meikle Dalbeattie’s. On the 
Thursday preceding, she became indis- 
posed, and on some one asking her to lie 
down a little, touchingly replied, “ Yes; 
but it must be in a soft place, for oh! I 
feel as if I would never rise again.” In 
the course of the day she became worse, 
and a doctor having been sent for, he de- 
clared the complaint to be of a serious 
nature, and indicated from the first his 
fears as to the issue. Next morning the 
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| wedding party began to assemble, the | 


——— ————— — 





alas ! the house of joy was turged ifito the 
house of mourning. The wWhappy bride, 
whose sands of life were well nigh run. 
was humanely made aware of her situa 
tion; the heart broken bridegroom wag 
also warned that death was in the Cup; 
and amidst the tears and sobs of al! 
present, they were mutually interrogated. 
whether, under such an awful dispensa- 
tion of Providence, the proposed ceremo 
ny should proceed or be delayed. A 
question so trying, was perhaps never 
put under similar circumstances ; and af- 
ter communing with their own hearts, the 
bride expressed a wish to close her eyes 
as an affectionate wife, the bridegroom to 
discharge the duty of a sorrowing widow- 
er, by laying the bead of his betrothed in 
the grave. This resolution added nota lit 
tle to the agony of the scene ; the mourn 
ful party approached the couch of the 
dying woman; the divine favor was most 
pathetically invoked amidst many inter 
ruptions from the hearts that seemed rea- 
dy to burst from the bosoms they agita- 
ted ; the bridegroom grasped the burning 
hand that was languidly extended in to- 
ken of assent; the worthy clergyman 
pronounced a blessing, and io fuultering 
accents made those one, whom in less 
than twenty four bours death had severed 
and sundered forever. We cannot dwell 
on whatfollowed. Theeye that affection 
had for a moment lightened gradually 
waxed glazed and dim; the bridal bed 
became the couch of death, and she who, 
but a day or two before, had been rejoic- 
ing in the prospect of conjugal felicity, 
was stretched a lifeless but lovely corpse, 
before many of the wedding party had re- 
solved to tear themselves from a scene se 
distressing. { Dumfries Cour 
+ oe 
VOYAGE TO THE MOON. 
Dr. John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, in the 


| reign of Charles I. had attempted to show the pos 


sibility of a voyage to the moon. The Duchess of 
Newcastle, who had written thirteen volumes upoi 
speculative sibjects, meeting the bishop one even- 
ing ata concert, accosted him thus: ‘* My Lord, 
suppose you were able to carry me to the moon, 
where am I to bide in my way thither ?’—** Ma. 
dam,” said he, “of all people in the world, [ 
should not have expected that question from you 
who have built so many castles in the air, that you 
might sleep every night in one of them.” 





A lady applied to Renolds, the philanthropist, or 
behalf of an orphan—after be had given liberally, 
she said, ‘* When he is old enough, I will teach him 
to name and thank his benefactor.” ‘* Stop (said 
the good man) thou art mistaken; we do not thank 
the clouds for the rain—teach him to look higher, 
and thank Him who giveth both the clouds and the 
rain.” 





A GERMAN EPIGRAM. 
Appearance may deceive thee—understand,,, “> 
A pure white glove my hidea filthy land 


worthy clergyman also arrived; and then 
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FOR THE GARLAND, 
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Mr. GaLLager, 

Observing a piece in your Garland, said to have 
been written in the twelfth century, eulogizing Eve- 
lina, and having a piece from the pen of a master on 
the same subject, you will oblige a friend, besides 
pleasing your readers, by giving the following an in- 
sertion : 


Arise, O my love! near yon dew-spangled bower, 
That waves its green boughs to the soft sighing 
gale, 
The ring of day breaks on the hawthorn’s white 
flower, 
That hangs on the brow of the wood-tinctured 
vale. 
From the sun’s circled throne see morning advances, 
Soft tinging the air with his rays as he goes ; 
And he mixes his blush with his smiles and his 
glances, 
That his kisses have stole from the crimsen-eyed 
rose. 
Q, thou soul of my soul, Evelina, arise ! 
More charming thy smile than the morn’s mildest 
hues ; 
More modest the beam of thy love-winding eyes, 
Than the lily when rifled she weeps in the dews. 


More serene is thy face, in beauty’s blush beaming, 
Than yon blue vault of heaven at the dawning of 
day, 
When the sun’s trembling light o’er the azure arch 
streaming, 
Has embosomed the heavens in glory’s pure ray. 
The richness of wild-honey dwells on thy lip, 
Such sweets lie enclosed in the beamy snow- 
flower, 
And tempt the wing’d bee its soft nectar to sip, 
Ere it melts in the dew or dissolves in the shower. 


Red, red is that lip, with beauty’s smile glowing, 
As the strawberry peeps at the foot of yon thorn, 
Or the young-eyed moss-rose, when in loveliness 
blooming, 
It pouts and it bends in the tears of the morn. 
More fragrant thy breath than the apple’s bright 
blossom, 
Whose perfume the young zephyr hath stol’n as 
he goes, 
When trembling he pouts on its half opened bosom, 
And sighs as he leaves it to rifle the rose. 


©, glossy and black as the jetty wing’d raven, 
As down thy white shoulders thy black tresses 
flow, 
And they look in the breeze, when thy ringlets are 
waving, 
Like shadows that move o’er a surface of snow. 
More fair is thy neck than the moon-beam’s commo- 
tion, 
Or the breast of the swan as he floats in his pride, 
And his bosom that rests on the slow moving ocean, 
Is wantonly heav’d by the swell of the tide. 


Arise, Evelina, the sun beams descending, 
Loiter fondly with kisses thy beauty to meet, 
And the heath and the wild-fir, their blooming sweets 
blending, 
Have reserv’d all their odours my fair one to greet. 
i will range o’er the grove, at the foot of yon moun- 
tain, 


Where in rapture’s soft notes gently coos the. 


ring-dove, 
And cull the fresh flowrets that wave near yon 
fountain, 
And lay all their sweets at the feet of my love. 
O, thou fair queen of smiles, my soul’s only treasure! 
O, life of my heart, in thy beauty arise ! 
© life! every hour of thy absence I measure, 
And number each moment that passes, with sighs. 
tn the moss-circled cave shall I never behold thee ? 
Sweet virgin! nor gaze on thy heart-thrilling 
charms ? 





Iniscother’s deep wood, shall I never enfold thee ? 
And press the enchantress again in my arms? 


How long wilt thou leave me thus lonely repining, 
And murm’ring my love to the soft-sighing gale, 

Like the sun from the hills when in sorfow declining, 
He pours out his wo to the rocks of the vale ? 


Chaste child of a meek-eyed and white-bosom’d mo- 
ther, 
Hast thou heard the lone song that I breathed in 
the breeze? 
And wilt thou descend to the groves of Iniscother, 
And wander with me in the shade of its trees ? 


Thou modest as Spring, as the sun midst his glory, 
He cheers the chill sons of the frost with his beam, 
And dissolves the cold mantle which, icy and hoary, 
Stern Winter had spread on the face of the stream. 
O thou, to the trav’ller, sad, feeble, and weary, 
Morning harbinger com’st, with his soul cheering 
light, 
When through the deep forest, dark, awful, and 
dreary, 
He wanders alone in the storm of the night. 
PHILUS. 





INDIAN HYMN. 

To the Spirit of God, called Nanavena, i. e.  mov- 
ing on the water.” (See Gen. i. 2.) 
TransLatev BY Sir WILLIAM James. 

Spirit of Spirits! Who through every part 
Of space expanded and of endless time, 
Beyond the stretch of labouring thought sublime, 
Bad’st uproar into beauteous order start, 
Betore Heaven wast, Thou art. 
Ere spheres beneath us rolled, or spheres above, 
Ere earth in firmamental ether hung, 
Thou sat’st alone ; till through thy mystic love 
Things unexisting to existence sprung, 
And grateful descant sung ;— 
What first impelled thee to exert thy might! 
Goodness unjimited. What glorious light 
Thy power ditected! Wisdom without bound. 
What proved it first! Oh! guide my fancy right. 
Oh raise from cumbrous ground 
My soul in rapture drowned ; 
That fearless it may soar on wings of fire, 
For thou who only know’st, thou only canst inspire. 


Omniscient Spirit! whose all ruling power 
Bids from each sense bright emanations beam, 
Glows in the tainbow ; sparkles in the stream, 
Smiles in the bud, and glistens in the flower 
That crowns each vernal bower ; 
Sighs in the gale and warbles in the throat 
Of every bird that hails the bloomy spring, 
Or tells his tone in many a liquid note. 
Whilst envious artists touch the rival string, 
Till rocks and forests ring ; 
Breathes in rich fragrance frem the sandal grove, 
Or where the precious musk deer playful rove, 
In dulcet juice from clustering fruit distils, 
And burns salubrious in the tasteful clove ; 
Soft banks and verd’rous hills 
Thy present influence fills: 
In air, in floods, in caverns, woods and plains, 
Thy will enlivens all, thy-sovereign spirit reigns. 
Blue crystal vault and elemental fires 
That in ethereal fluid blaze and breathe ; 
Thou tossing main, whose snaky branches wreathe 
This pensile orb with intertwisted pyres ; 
Mountains, whose radiant spires 
Presumptuous rear their summits to the skies, 
And blend their emerald hue with sapphire light, 
Smooth — and lawns, that glow with varying 


. Of dew beepangled leaves and blossoms bright, 
Hence!—vyanish from my sight— 
Delusive pictures, tr re shows! 
My soul absorb’d one only Being knows, 

‘Of all perceptions one abundant source, 
Whence every object, every moment flows ; 

Suns hence derive their force ; 

Hence planets learn their course :-— 
But Suns, and fading worlds I view no more ; 
God only I perceive ;—God only I adore. 





LINES 

Written teneath a bust of Shakspeare. 
His was the master spirit ; at his spells 
The heart gave up its secrets ; like the mount 
Of Horeb, smitten by the Prophet’s rod, 
Its hidden sprisgs gushed forth. Time, that gray 

rock 
On whose bleak sides the fame of meaner bards 
Is dashed to ruin, was the pedestal 
On which his ruin rose ; and rooted there 
Stands like a mighty statue, rear’d so high 
Above the clouds and changes of the world, 
That beaven’s unshorn and unimpeded beams 
Haye round its awful brows a glory shed 
Immortal as their own. Like those fair birds 
Of glittering plumage, whose heaven pointed pinions 
Beam light on that dim world they leave behind, 
And while they spurn, adorn it ; so his spirit, 
His “‘ dainty spirit,” while it soared above 
This dull, gross compound, scattered as it flew 
Treasures of light and loveliness. And these 
Were gentle Shakspeare’s features ; this the eve 
Whence earth’s least earthly mind looked out and 

flashed 
Amazement on the nations ; this the brow 
Where lofty thought majestically brooded, 
Seated as on a throne ; and these the lips 
That warbled music stolen from heayen’s own choir 
When seraph’s harps rang sweetest. Butl tempt 
A theme too high, and mount Icarus 
On wings that meit before the blaze they worship. 
Alas! my hand is weak, my lyre is wild! 
Else should the eye whose wandering gaze is fixed 
Upon this breathing bust, awaken strains 
Lofty as those the glance of Phebus struck 
From Memnon’s ruined statue ; the rapt soul 
Should breathe in numbers, and i in dulcet notes 
** Discourse most eloquent music.’ 

a ea 
SONG. 

Sung by Miss Stephens, of the English Opera 
House, in the new ballad opera of “ Broken Pro- 
mises.” 

There’$ a tear—that falls when we part 

From a friend, whose loss we shall,mourn ; 
There’s a tear—that flows a thé half-broken 

heart, 

When we think he may never return—Ohb, never! 


’Tis hard to be parted from those 
With whom we ever could dwell ; 
But bitter, indeed, is the sorrow fhat flows, 
When, perhaps, we are saying fatéWell—forever! 
e 


There’s a tear—that brightens the eye 
Of the friend when absence is o’er ; 

There’s a tear—-that flows, nét from sorrow, but joy, 
When we meet, to be parted no more-Oh, never ! 


Then all that in absence we dread, 
Is past, and forgotten our pain ; 
For sweet is the tear we at such moments shed, 
When we hold the lov’d object again—for ever ' 
——_>——- 
TIDE OF LIFE 
Isaw, while the earth was at rest, 
And the curtains of heav’n were glowing, 
A breeze full of balm from the west, 
O’er the face of a sleepy lake blowing ; 
It ruffled a wave on its shore, 
And the stillness to billows were broken, 
The gale left it calm as before ; 
It slept as if never awoken. 


Not thus with the dull tide of life ; 
One cheek may be sorrow’d by weeping, 
While free from the breezes of strife, 
Another in peace may be sleeping, 
The wave once disturbed by the breeze, 
Can tranquilly sleep again never, 
Till destiny chill it, and freeze 
The calm it had broken forever. 
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